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under the orders of the Boches. We shall know later under what con- 
ditions. Two others of our pupils, a directoress and assistant direc- 

toress of the great Hotel Dieu of , for several years have never 

left their posts. We have had news from them indirectly through a 
seriously wounded and mutilated soldier who was sent home to his 
family in Havre. He wrote that the German officers had treated 
these young women with much consideration because they were aston- 
ished at their care of the sick. In 1916, these two nurses were accused 
of treason by the Boches, were imprisoned, and held in secret, but 
nothing was proved against them. 

Our School of trained nurses, thanks to its pupils, has accom- 
plished work that is truly patriotic in caring for our precious de- 
fenders in Bordeaux and all over France. Of the 119 nurses in active 
service, sixty have been admitted to our school under the title eleves 
boursieres. 

In facilitating these young girls to enter upon this career of use- 
fulness, the Protestant Hospital of Bordeaux has not only placed them 
in a position to gain an honorable living, but it has also contributed 
toward an admirable ambulance service at the moment of our national 
crisis. If the task is sometimes arduous for those who have striven 
to prepare these nurses, and if the ground at times seems unyielding, 
let us not be discouraged, but let us continue to labor, to sow, and to 
water, with confidence that God himself will give us the harvest. Let 
us remember the parable of the sower how, if a part of the seed fell 
upon dry and stony ground, and another part fell among thorns, some 
fell upon good ground and yielded fruit, some thirty, some sixty, and 
some a hundred fold. 



SOME EXPERIENCES IN ACTIVE SERVICE— FRANCE 
By Grace E. Allison, R.N. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
PART IV 
(Continued from page k$i) 
During the first few months we were disturbed but little by 
enemy air raids, "false signals" during the night causing us the in- 
convenience of being awakened and dressing, being the most serious 
offense experienced. In the spring of 1918, however, when the firing 
line was much nearer, raids became rather common, and we experi- 
enced as many as five successive night raids in one week. After this, 

In the first installment of this article, January Joubnal, Miss Allison was 
described as Chief Nurse of Base Hospital No. 4. She is, of course, ex-Chief 
Nurse. — Ed. 
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the nurses could more fully appreciate the soldiers' feeling toward 
the enemy. When a message was received which gave notice of an 
approaching raid, all lights were extinguished, the electric power was 
entirely shut off, and no light was seen anywhere, even smoking and 
the use of torches being strictly forbidden in all areas. The wailful 
sound of the siren was usually the first signal, although the first 
shot from an anti-aircraft gun sometimes gave the warning. All 
nurses were required to dress as quickly as possible and remain in 
quarters, as a protection from the falling shrapnel, until further orders 
were issued. Rouen was well protected with anti-aircraft guns. 
These became very active during a raid and contributed a deafening 
sound. It sometimes happened that the enemy planes turned in other 
directions, in which case we were fortunate in being able to return 
to sleep without further difficulty. Often, however, we were obliged 
to go to the trenches, which had been dug for our protection, upon 
hearing the signal. In spite of the seriousness of the situation, the 
procession of nurses sometimes presented a humorous picture. Only 
twenty-five per cent of our personnel was issued trench or steel 
helmets as a protection from the falling shrapnel. Those having 
none, sought the use of water pails, wash basins, or other similar 
devices, as a head covering. Arriving in the trenches, often muddy 
and wet, there was nothing to do but watch, listen, and wait. 

In looking above and around the city, one could see in the distance 
pairs of sausage balloons, suspended at different heights in the air. 
Between each pair a cable was stretched, cleverly devised to catch the 
wings of a plane which, if entangled, would drop to earth. Amid the 
sound of the anti-aircraft guns one could distinguish the destructive 
sounds from an exploding enemy bomb. As each plane usually carried 
six bombs, it was comparatively easy to follow the direction of the 
plane. Occasionally a rocket was dropped, illuminating the ground 
for a wide area. This enabled the pilot to locate his objective. At 
other times, incendiary fires in the petroleum tanks have been 
thought to be the work of spies. These fires were difficult to extinguish 
and usually burned for at least twenty-four hours so that they offered 
an advantage to the enemy. Many times these planes seemed to hover 
directly above for as much as half an hour. Fortunately, they dropped 
no bombs on our base, their objectives being ammunition plants, 
railroads, or important military structures. At one time they 
evidently miscalculated the distance and dropped a bomb on a German 
prison camp, killing three of their countrymen. 

The night nurses remained at their posts of duty on the wards 
throughout all air raids, the officer of the ward being also stationed 
there to assist in any emergency. Each building was separately 
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barricaded with evenly embanked piles of sand bags on every side. 
This protection was effective in case of a bomb dropping between 
huts, as it prevented the huge pieces of steel from tearing into the 
side walls of the wards in their rebound after striking the ground. 
No protection was possible against a direct hit, as the force was so 
great as to destroy even stone buildings, from roof to basement, 
through several stories. 

It was surprising to find so little fear felt during this apparent 
danger. One learned to become a fatalist and to hold herself in 
readiness for any happening, regardless of the outcome. 

Mobile Unit No. 5, A. E. F. — During the summer, Mobile Unit 
No. 5, consisting of about ten officers, twenty nurses and thirty 
corpsmen, was organized for service nearer the front and was later 
temporarily detached from the original hospital. This unit was 
unique in that it had complete equipment for a five hundred-bed 
hospital and was transported from place to place by means of its many 
trucks especially designed for this purpose. At one time this supple- 
mented the bed capacity of an overcrowded hospital, and at another, 
maintained itself as an independent institution near the firing line. 
This being a tent hospital, it could be quickly transported to meet the 
emergency, wherever needed. 

The canvas tents were stretched over steel frame-work, which 
not only held the structure securely, but offered the advantage of 
having no center posts which so often obstructed the passage way. 
To each bed was apportioned a window, the size being about 15 x 15 
inches, which provided ample light and ventilation. The wards were 
connected by canvas-covered corridors, which also united all necessary 
departments of the hospital. The sterilizing plant was made station- 
ary on a truck which, when placed in its proper position, formed one 
wall of the operating room. This equipment, permanently fixed on 
the truck, consisted of firebox, boiler, an instrument and a dressing 
sterilizer which provided for all necessary sterile supplies for the 
operating room. A small room adjacent was fully equipped for the 
necessary X-ray work and permitted the patient to be wheeled in on 
the operating-room table, and out again, with no unnecessary discom- 
fort. 

The laundry also was provided for by means of equipment made 
stationary on the trucks. On one was found the firebox, boiler, washer, 
and extractor ; and on the trailer, the dryer, — the heat being supplied 
from a small stove in the rear. The laundry equipment was sufficient 
to maintain a fresh supply of linen for the hospital needs, as well as 
for the personnel. 

Rank for Nurses. — Much has been said regarding "Rank for 
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Nurses" in this country, especially during the past year. The reason 
why the need is not more thoroughly and convincingly understood, is 
that it has been impossible for the nurses overseas to give the facts 
and information as they exist. 

There were about 150,000 orderlies serving in the army hospitals, 
among whom were many who were not only absolutely ignorant of 
hospital customs and traditions, but who had little knowledge, if any, 
of caring for the sick. Inasmuch, as nurses were considered an 
auxiliary, rather than a part of the army, and as they were women, 
orderlies resented receiving instruction from nurses, and consequently 
the patients were the sufferers. Too little has been told of the conduct 
of affairs and of the difficulties experienced by the nurses in their 
efforts to provide proper nursing care for our wounded and sick 
soldiers. 

It has been said that the influence of a good woman is the 
strongest authority that can be exercised. This might be so in some 
phases of life, but in the Army, where one principle and one psychology 
are carried out, under the severe disciplinary methods, it is impossible 
and unthinkable to presume that satisfactory results could be gained 
by such a fallacious theory. The Army, as every one is fully aware, 
is disciplined and managed by specific regulations; yet the nursing 
department, with its serious and heavy responsibilities, is expected 
to conform to an entirely different means by applying to reason, — a 
method which is not only foreign to the army language, but is neither 
encouraged nor desired. 

Can any one imagine an officer appealing to an orderly in order 
to have his order carried out? 

In the American army hospitals, orderlies are assigned to their 
posts of duty by the top sergeant and are subsequently transferred 
at the latter's discretion. It has .occurred many times that an orderly 
has been placed on night duty without having had one day's experience 
or instruction in caring for the sick. As a night nurse was responsible 
for as many as eighty patients (in two or more huts) , to provide such 
poorly qualified assistance, placed not only a tremendous, but an 
unnecessary strain upon her. 

When Regulation 1042 V2 was received, — a copy was incorporated 
in the "Order of Day," and it appeared for one day only. To my 
knowledge, no further attention was directed toward any observance 
of this order. Nurses are quite familiar with the recognition given 
Canadian and Australian nurses by their respective governments. 
They wear the insignia, and they have corresponding consideration 
.and courtesy shown them. The nurses in the British Army Nursing 
.Service are given relative rank and are recognized as having it, as 
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it pertains to the practical management of affairs, as well as in theory. 

In the first place, the Matron (who corresponds to our Chief 
Nurse), makes all assignments and transfers of orderlies for ward 
duty, a definite number being designated for this service. The 
orderlies do not leave their wards for a period of an hour or more, 
unknown to the nurse in charge, as is repeatedly done in the American 
Army hospitals by order of the top sergeant. Then, too, when these 
soldiers register for service in the R. A. M. C. (Royal Army Medical 
Corps), they are required to attend classes conducted by the Matron 
(a total of 75 hours, I think) , and finally to pass examinations. This, 
alone, is a recognition of the Matron's authority, as it pertains to the 
nursing care of the sick. If an orderly proved himself incompetent 
or failed to perform his work properly, his case was given careful 
investigation, in consultation with the Commanding Officer, who 
could, from long experience, be relied upon to give just support in all 
reasonable matters. 

The hospitals under British authority were inspected regularly 
and systematically by the British Matron in Chief or her representa- 
tive. All important matters pertaining to the nursing department 
were taken up through these channels which insured, not only a just, 
but in the last analysis, a more efficient organization. There are many 
other points of difference as regards the nurses' authority. 

Rank for nurses should be a matter of vital concern to every 
member of our profession, and one in which nurses should feel an 
individual interest. 

We may not have future wars, but we shall always have army 
hospitals, even in peace times. It should be the ambition of every 
nurse to use her efforts to bring about means whereby our soldiers 
may receive the best possible medical and nursing attention. 

The war has ended, and with it, we hope, a new life has entered, 
filled with higher ideals for service and a stronger bond of helpfulness, 
one to another; but nurses have performed their duty faithfully, 
devotedly, unselfishly, amid hardships and surrounded with depressing 
scenes. Our deepest gratitude is given those who so constantly gave 
us encouragement and helpfulness in every possible way. Let us hope 
that the results gained may be a satisfaction to all those who, at the 
close of each day, could repeat to themselves, "I have done my best," 
the greatest recompense that could be realized. 



